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S Doolittle’s Queen-Rearing Book 
a FREE—For Sending Us TWO New Subscribers for 
= One Year at $1.00 Each. 


Index to the Ghapters of the Book. 
—<aieas 
Importance of Good Queens; Nature’s 


S a tifi wi 

cien I Ic FRR kf of wat | Yared —— of 
Nature’s Way; O1 s ing 

Queen-Rearing, | dics) Tac Mettods of, Rearing 


Oueens; New Way of Rearing Queens; 
S . 4 Getting the Bees off the Cells; What to 
as practically applied, describes | do with the Queen-Cells; Queen-Cell 
. on . — Protectors; Nuclei—How to Form; Nu- 
and illustrates a method by W hich clei—How to Multiply; Bee-Feeders and 
the best Oueen-Bees are reared | Bee-Feeding; Securing Good Drones; 
‘ ay an = P Introduction of Queens; Introducing 
in perfect accord with Nature’s | Virgin Queens; Keeping a Record of 
sae —— _ Cells, Queens, Etc.; Queen-Register; 
ways. It is written for the ama- Clipping the Queen’s Wings; Shipping, 
teur and veteran in bee-keeping, Shipping-Cages, Bee-Candy,Etc.; Queens 
a Injured in Shipping; —— of Bees 
by Mr. G. M. Doolittle, the lead- | and Color of Queens; Rearing a Few 
: —_— = Queens; Later Experiments in Queen- 
ing queen-breeder of the world. Rearing; Latest Feats in Queen-Rear- 
ing. 
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Bound in cloth, price $1.00, postpaid ; or we will mail it FREE 
as a premium for sending us TWO NEW subscribers to the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal for one year, at $1.00 each ; or for $1.60 we will mail 
the book to any one and credit a year’s subscription on the American 
Bee Journal. Address, 

GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 118 MICHIGAN ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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8 Extracted Honey For Sale &: 


ALL IN 60-POUND TIN CANS. 
2 


o& ALFALFA BASSWOOD 
7 HONEY «uaunnx HONEY «auunux 


> This is the famous White This is the well-known 
e Extracted Honey gathered in light-colored honey gathered 
») the great Alfalfa regions of from the rich, nectar-laden 
>’ the Central West. It is a basswood blossoms in Wis- 
»~ splendid honey, and nearly consin. It has a stronger 
mw everybody who cares to eat flavor than Alfalfa, and is 
honey at all can’t get enough preferred by those who likea 

of the Alfalfa extracted. distinct flavor in their honey. 
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+) Prices of Either Alfalfa or Basswood Honey : 

~ A sample of either, by mail, 8 cents; samples of both, 15 cents— 
“~ to pay for package and postage. By freight—one 60-pound can, 91% 


© cents per pound; twocans, 9cents per pound; four or more cans, 
»$) 8% cents per pound. Cash must accompany each order. If ordering 

= two or more cans youcan have half of each kind of honey, if you so 
“~ desire. The cans are boxt. This is all 


: ABSOLUTELY PURE BEES’ HONEY, 
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») The finest of their kinds produced in this country. 
e 
» Read Dr. Miller’s Testimony on Alfalfa Honey : 
I’ve just sampled the honey you sent, and it’s prime. Thank you. I feel that 


duction and then buy honey of you for my own use. But however loyal one ought to 


# 


I’m something of a heretic, to sell several thousand pounds of honey of my own pro- 
»»> 


be to the honey of his own region, there's no denying the fact that for use in any 


«K 
m kind of hot drink, where one prefers the more wholesome honey to sugar, the very = 
>) excellent quality of alfalfa honey I have received from you is better suited than the Qe 
= honeys of more markt flavor, according to my taste. C. C,. MILLER. > 
McHenry Co., Ill. 
> Koes 
+) Order the Above Honey and then Sell It. & 
> . . 5 
$$ We would suggest that those bee-keepers who did not produce 
> . . . KKkd= 
enough honey for their home demand this year, just order some of 
e 


m the above, and sellit. And others, who want to earn some money, 
8) 


can get this honey and work up a demand for it almost anywhere. 
2 Address, 


»~©) GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 118 Michigan St., Chicago, III. Ke 
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IMPORTANT NOTICES: 


The Subscription Price of this jourmalis $1.0 4 
year, in the United States, Canada, and Mex. 
ico; all other countries in the Postal Union 
50c a year extra for postage. Sample copy free. 

The Wrapper-Label Date of this paper indicates 
the end of the month to which your subscrip. 
tion is paid. For instance, “ Dec00” on your 
label shows that it is paid tothe end of De- 
cember, 1900. : 

Subscription Receipts—We do not send a receipt 
for money sent us to pay subscription, but 
change the date on your wrapper-label, which 
shows you that the money has been received 
and duly credited. 

Advertising Rates will be given upon applica- 
tion. 

Reformed Spelling.—The American Bee Journal 
adopts the Orthography of the following Rule, 
recommended by the joint action of the Amer- 
ican Philological Association and the Philo- 
logical Society of England: — Change “d” or 
“ed” final to “t” when so pronounced, except 
when the “e”’ affects a preceding sound. Als 
some other changes are used. 





The Bee-Keeper’s 
=Guldee 


Or, Manual of the Apiary, 


— . 


PROF. A, J. COOK. 


460 Pages—16th (1899) Edition—18th Thou- 
sand—$1.25 postpaid. 


A description of the book here is quite unnec- 
essary—it is simply the most complete scientific 
and practical bee-book publisht to-day. Fully 
illustrated, and all written in the most fascinat- 
ing style. The author is also too well-known t 
the whole bee-world to require any introduction 
No bee-keeper is fully equipt, or his library 
complete, without THE BEE-KEEPERS’ GUID! 

This 16th and latest edition of Prof. Cook’s 
magnificent book of 460 pages, in neat and sub- 
stantial cloth binding, we propose to GIVE AWAY 
to our present subscribers, for the work of g 
ting NEW subscribers for the American Bee 
Journal. 


Given for TWO New Subscribers. 


The following offer is made to PRESENT sub- 
scribers only, and no premium is also given t 
the two NEW subscribers—simply the Bee Jour- 
nal for one year: 

Send us TWO NEW SUBSCRIBERS to the Bee 
Journal (with $2.00), and we will mail you a « 
of Prof. Cook’s book FREE as a prem 
Prof. Cook’s book alone sent for $1.25, or we « 
it with the Bee Journal for a year—both for o1 
$1.75. But surely anybody can get only TWO 
NEW SUBSCRIBERS to the Bee Journal fora 5 
and thus get the book asa premium. Lete 
body try forit. Will YOU have one? 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
418 Michigan Street, CHICAGO, ILL 
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Moving Bees 1,100 Miles in November is reported by 
John D. Bixby in the Bee-Keepers’ Review. The loading 
on cars began Nov. 18, the weather was mild, freezing only 
at night, and the bees were settled in their new place after 
11 days, altho only 4% days on the railroad. The loss in 
stores and bees was heavy, most colonies having a pint to 
a quart of dead bees on the bottom-board. But, he thinks 
these were mostly old bees, as the loss in winter was light. 








Spacing Extracting-Frames.—C. Guillemin says in 
Revue Eclectique that for years he has spaced his extract- 
ing-frames 154 to 1344 inches from center to center, and is 
well pleased with it. The thick combs projecting beyond 
the wood of the frame make the work of uncapping easier, 
and there is also less surface to uncap for a given weight 
of honey. The queen is less likely to invade the surplus 
apartment when the combs are sothick. There is a saving 
inthe number of frames and the amount of foundation 
employed. Some, however, would argue that thinner 
combs would facilitate more rapid evaporation. 





Local Bee-Keepers’ Associations can do much more 
than they might at first think, toward aiding the National 
Association, and for the interest of the pursuit of bee-keep- 
ing at large. 

Hon. Eugene Secor, the general manager of the Na- 
tional Bee-Keepers’ Association, was askt by the Chicago 

3ee-Keepers’ Association as to what he thought local asso- 

ciations could do to assist the National, and here is his 

reply: 

WHA? CAN LOCAL BEE-KEEPERS’ ASSOCIATIONS DO TO HELP 
THE NATIONAL ? 


First.—They can join the National in a body, and thus 
add to its influence by increasing its numbers. A member- 
ship of one thousand is more than proportionately stronger 
than of one hundred. 

While a full treasury can accomplish some things, of 
nore importance is a united and interested constituency be- 
hindit. If the South African republic had had men enough 
she would have successfully resisted the power of Great 
Britain. If our association comprised all the bee-keepers in 
the land, as the Boer army comprised all the fightihg popu- 
lation of the Transvaal, we might, with equal generalship 
and equal enthusiasm, overpower the enemy of adultera- 
tion. Wecould make ourselves felt in the Congress of the 
United States; we could influence State legislation; we 

uld stiffen the backbone of officers whose duty it is to 
enforce the laws. The very fact of a large membership 
would have its effect on every contemplated aggression 
against the rights of bee-keepers. 

Second.—They can discuss the objects of the Associa- 
tion, and thus become familiar with its purposes. Many 
bee-keepers do not appear to understand what we are trying 
to accomplish, or the importance of standing together to 
bring about results. Every individual in the country has 


some influence in the community where he lives. If that 
influence is properly exercised it will do much to discour- 
age adulteration and help to enlighten the people on the 
value of honey and the importance of the honey-bee. 

Third.— They might with profit discuss methods of 
warfare against the adulteration of honey, and agree on an 
organized plan of collecting evidence for the use of the 
National Association. 

The National is willing to furnish the funds to pay ex- 
penses, but the work of massing evidence must be done by 
friends in the community where suits are brought. It is 
impossible for the general manager to leave his home for 
the purpose of working up cases of violation of law. It 
would be very expensive, even if he had the time. But 
local associations might assist very materially and effectu- 
ally. These matters could be discust with great profit, 
especially if the society happens to be in a State or city 
where open violations of the pure-food laws are practiced. 

EUGENE SECOR. 

But in many places there are no local bee-keepers’ or- 
ganizations to unite with the Nationalin a body. In that 
case we wish to say that we will be pleased to receive the 
membership dues of $1.00 each when such of our readers 
are renewing their subscriptions foranother year. We will 
forward the amount to Mr. Secor, when he will mail re- 
ceipts to the members thus paying. 

This is an exceedingly important matter, and we hope 
The membership roll of the 
National should number thousands, so that its treasury 
would be ample to push the cases which it undertakes in the 
interest of bee-keeping. 


our readers will not neglect it. 


It may be that nearly all who pay their dues may per- 
sonally never need the help of the National, but they will 
be just as much interested in the successful prosecution of 
a case in which a brother member of the bee-keeping fra- 
ternity is directly affected, and alsoin all prosecutions of, 
honey-adulterators. 

Better get into line at once for the defense of apicul- 
ture, if not already a member of the National. You can’t 
tell at what time you may need the aid it can furnish bet- 
ter than any other organization. 





Wintering Bees in Clamps.—Of late little has been 


said ahout burying bees in clamps for winter, but Editor 





Hutchinson, of the Bee-Keepers’ Review, says where out- 
door wintering is unsafe, and one has no cellar, clamps 
may well be used. He speaks from personal experience, an 
experience that cost him nearly the whole of 96 colonies in 
one winter, because they had no ventilation, and perhaps 


because the number was so large. There was no dysen- 
tery ; the combs were clean, dry, and full of honey, but the 
bees had deserted the bives and crawled all thru the straw. 
On a dry, sandy hillside (not in clay) he would have no 
hesitation in putting any number up to 25 or 30 intoa 
clamp. 





Queenlessness in the mother colony sometimes occurs, 
according to Schweiz. Bztg., in this way: After-swarms 
leave the colony so weak that the cluster of bees shrinks 
away from the lower edges of the frames where alone are 














any queen-cells left, and these are chilled so that the colony 
is left hopelessly queenless. 
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THE CHICAGO CONVENTION, as has been said before, 
was the largest and best national convention ever held in 
this country. A big feature was the stereopticon views 
which were thrown on the canvas during each of the three 
evening sessions. The success of this part of the program 
was due to Pres. EK. R. Root, Mr. W. Z. Hutchinson, and 
Mr. Huber Root, a younger brother of E. R. Root. 

Referring to this matter in Gleanings in Bee-Culture, 
Editor Root wrote as follows: 


When I left for Chicago with my stereopticon outfit and 
slides I had just a little misgiving whether this feature of 
the meeting would be a success ; but it succeeded beyond my 
own sanguine expectation—not from anything / said, but 
because of the enlivening speeches descriptive of the sub- 
jects thrown on the screen from Messrs. Abbott, Mason, 
York, Baldridge, France, Weber, Benton, and Hutchinson. 
While the pictures were for the most part good, yet had one 
speaker held the floor for the evening I fancy the entertain- 
ment would have been tiresome. As it was, we had the 
most delightful variety from all the gentlemen named ; and 
after some of the speeches there was a general cheering 
and encore. 

Mr. Abbott introduced the poet laureate and general 
manager of the National Bee-Keepers’ Association, Hon. 
Eugene Secor, whose picture was thrown on the screen. 
He spoke of the delightful poems which had emanated from 
Mr. Secor’s pen; of the good work he had been able to per- 
form in the interests of the Association ; and as Mr. Abbott 
closed his happy speech there was a burst of applause. He 
likewise introduced, in the same delightful vein, Dr.Mason, 
Editor York, and E. Whitcomb—as their pictures were suc- 
cessively thrown on the screen. 

Mr. York introduced Prof. A. J. Cook and Dr. C. C. 
Miller. Mr. C. H. W. Weber, who had bought out the busi- 
ness of the late C. F. Muth, spoke feelingly of his acquaint- 
ance with Mr. Muth. He told how Mr. Muth had been 
known to have in his warehouse and on his platforms $75,000 
worth of honey at a time, which he had bought of bee-keep- 
ers, paying cash for it. ‘ 

Dr. Mason, in his usual genial manner, said some very 
pleasant things of W. Z. Hutchinson and of E. T. Abbott. 
and then when some comic pictures were thrown on the 
screen illustrative of certain familiar scenes in the apiary, 
he told how he had been there too. 

R. C. Aikin, of Colorado, president of the Colorado 
State Bee-Keepers’ Association, introduced W. L. Porter, of 
Denver; also Frank Rauchfuss and J. E. Lyon, prominent 
bee-keepers of Colorado. 

N. E. France told something about his methods when 
pictures of his apiaries were thrown on the screen. 

M. M. Baldridge, one who has been, perhaps, connected 
with bee-keeping longer than most living bee-keepers, told 
of his early acquaintance with Langstroth when the father 
of American bee-keeping had just launcht out into the new 
industry and put out his book, which, for real practical 
value and literary excellence, has never been excelled. In 
connection with the full-portrait view of Langstroth there 
was shown a picture of him as he was walking thru a 
park in Daytona year or so before he died; and finally 
there was shown in colorsthe Langstroth monument, where 
it now stands,and which has been purchast wholly by small 
sums from grateful bee-keepers of this and other lands. 

Mr. Frank Benton, who is intimately acquainted with 
Capt. J. E. Hetherington, referred to his having been styled 
the ‘‘ prince of American bee-keepers,’’ and very properly 
so, and the most extensive bee-keeper, probably, in all the 
world. He dwelt upon his army record, of which any bee- 
keeper or soldier might well be proud; explained how his 
sword had been struck and bent by a bullet that would have 
pierced the Captain’s heart while he was in the thick of the 
fight directing his men, and a fine target for sharp-shoot- 
ers, and how he fought for the flag that thrills the heart of 
every American. At this remark, Old Glory was thrown on 
the screen in all its beautiful colors. General applause fol- 
lowed; for besides the loyal bee-keepers there were many 
old soldiers who had come to attend the great G. A. R. 
gathering. 





> 
—— 

On the last evening, Thursday night, Mr. Hutchingoy 
by the aid of the stereopticon, took us on a delightful tr, 
among bee-keepers thru Wisconsin and Michigan. He no} 
only showed the pictures of persons he had met and of thp 
apiaries he had visited, but all the hive-manufacturing o.. 
tablishments where he had visited, including some he hag 
not seen. 

The Chicago Bee-Keepers’ Association, which enter. 
tained us so royally, first arranged for a small hall, but 
finally at the last minute they found it was necessary to ge. 
cure a hall that would seat comfortably 500 people ; and the 
wisdom of this change was made apparent the first evening, 
The Chicago Bee-Keepers’ Association not only entertaineg 
us handsomely, but paid all bills, and even furnisht a big 
brass band which came into the convention hall and servyeg 
us with some delightful music during recess times. 

The great national convention of bee-keepers—the 
largest conclave that ever met in the Western Hemisphere 
will long be remembered. It is doubtful whether there wij; 
be another meeting as large until we meet again in that 
great hot-bed of bee-keepers—Chicago. The Association 
ought to consider this its home, and should go home at least 
once in 5 years. 


Surely the members of the Chicago Bee-Keepers’ Asgo- 
ciation are under obligation to Editor Root for all the king 
things he has said about them. 

The brass band mentioned was the Dupage County 
Band, of Wheaton, Ill., about 25 miles west of Chicago. Mr, 
John P. Weibler, a well-known employe at the American 
Bee Journal office, and two of his brothers-in-law, were 
members of the band. Thus it was possible to secure them 
at practically their expenses, else it would have been too 
great a luxury for the convention entertainment fund 
to bear. 





Mr. H. D. BURRELL was not threatened by a lawsuit on 
account of his bees visiting a neighbor’s peach-orchard, as 
stated on page 676, we are glad to be able to report. It 
seems that feature of the supposed case was, as usual, the 
result of the imagination of a newspaper reporter. Here is 
what Mr. Burrell himself writes us about it: 


In regard to the Chicago Record ‘‘ special ’’ about bees 
and peaches mentioned in the American Bee Journal, please 
give me space to say: 

A neighbor did complain that our bees were working on 
his peaches, and he thought they were doing considerable 
injury, but no damages were demanded, and no lawsuit was 
mentioned. We are good friends, and always have been. 
It was during hot, moist weather, and peaches in all or- 
chards in this great peach-growing country were decaying 
badly on the trees, in many cases before they commenced 
to ripen. ‘There were few blossoms at the time to keep bees 
busy. 

Isuppose some enterprising but dishonest newspaper 
correspondent invented for a sensation the “‘ special.’’ He 
certainly accomplisht his object, for the article has been 
copied far and wide, andI have been kept busy answering 
questions from many different States. I wish here to thank 
the many bee-keeping friends for kind words and sugges- 
tions. 

Perhaps some of our readers may not know that a series 
of experiments were conducted by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, to ascertain if bees could puncture 
or bite open fruits. Prof. Riley was chief entomologist of 
the Department at the time, and the experiments were un- 
der his direction. Ripe peaches, pears, plums, and 23 varie- 
ties of grapes, were placed where bees were confined and 
subjected to fasting. All damaged fruits were quickly ap- 
propriated by the bees, but they were unable to get at the 
juices of sound fruit. If the skin of a sound fruit was 
punctured by a needle, the bees soon suckt out the contents, 
but without this assistance, altho they crawled over the 
fruit every day for some time, seeking points of attack, the 
bees finally starved. Tbe account of these experiments 
may be found in the report of the United States Department 
of Agriculture for 1885, pages 336-339. 

Van Buren Co., Mich., Nov. 5. H. D. BuRRELI 


We are indeed pleased to know that the report referred 
to is proven a false one. Perhaps we should have writte! 
Mr. Burrell before copying it from The Record, but as theré 
have been similar reports that were true, we did not ques 
tion this one. 
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Report of the Proceedings of the 3ist Annual 
Convention of the National Bee-Keepers’ 
Association, held at Chicago, II1., 

Aug. 28, 29 and 30, 1900. 


BY DR. A. B. MASON, SEC. 


(Continued from page 727. 
THIRD DAY 


The Thursday morning session of the convention was 
called to order by Pres. Root, and was opened with prayer 
by Rev. L. Allen, after which there was a song by Miss 
Ethel Acklin. 

Pres. Root—The first thing on the program this morn- 
ing is the paper by Dr. William R. Howard, of Ft. Worth, 
Tex. I received it this morning, and have handed it to Mr. 
York and requested him to read it. 


VARIOUS FORMS OF DISEASES AMONG BEES 
CAUSE AND CURE. 


In 1881 and 1882 I undertook the investigation of bee 
paralysis and dysentery. As laboratories for original re- 
search were then crude compared with those of the present 
day, my success was not pronounced. Since I have been 
better equipt with laboratory appliances, and become better 
acquainted with the technic necessary for such investiga- 
tions, I have, again, partially investigated these diseases. 

In dysentery, I have succeeded in finding several forms 
of fungi and water bacteria, none of which were isolated or 
determined ; neither were the experiments made with cul- 
tures capable of reproducing the disease in prosperous colo- 
nies. I have quite a number of times repeated these experi- 
ments without arriving at any satisfactory conclusions. I 
have found as many as a dozen forms of fungi, besides 
numbers of algids, water bacteria, etc., growing in cultures 
made from bees of a single colony ; this, at first, was some- 
what strange, but further investigation showed that the 
pollen (bee-bread) found in these combs furnisht many of 
the same forms which, on suitable media, grew luxuriantly. 
Cultures made from the excreta and body contents gave 
similar results. 

Here allow me to mention a point worthy of attention, 
since it has been taught and is very generally believed, 
that old bees do not consume pollen when in a normal state ; 
that they may be successfully wintered without it; that 
they do not require it except for brood-rearing;etc. I have 
always found more or less pollen in the stomach of all bees, 
both old and young, whether suffering from disease or in a 
healthy condition. I have always found pollen more abun- 
dant in the bees during confinement, especially in the 
spring months, but I have examined them during all the 
months with the same results. Climate may have some- 
thing to do with it, as bees here are usually not confined 
over a week at a time during the winter months. In all 
bees suffering from dysentery, that have fallen under my 
observations, they have had an abundance of pollen, heav- 
ily charged with various forms of fungi in their excreta. 

These outbreaks of dysentery usually follow a period of 
activity closed with a few days of confinement, on account 
of showers or cold weather sufficient to prevent daily flying. 

Frequently pollen has been gathered from flowers upon 
which the rain has fallen; this may have had fungi from 
the branches of the plant or tree conveyed to it by the rains. 

The warm, wet weather of spring starts to. life thou- 
sands of forms of microscopical animal and vegetable or- 
ganisms. Trees, plants, ponds, pools, etc., become liter- 
ally alive with groves and swarms. Thru the water many 
of these forms find their way to the hives, bringing about 
unsanitary conditions, which, to a greater or less extent, 
influence the general health of the colony, giving rise to 
spring dwindling, and possibly dysentery, paralysis, etc. 

Ihave seen yards badly affected with paralysis and 
dysentery cured ina few days by feeding artificial pollen 
and pure water in the hive, when the weather was too bad 
for bees to fly ; or fed in the open air when the weather was 
fair. Good water, plenty of honey in the field, fresh pollen 
and hygienic environments, will generally put an end to 


MORNING SESSION. 


Apiaries should be so arrangedand located that plenty 
of sunlight and pure, fresh, dry air could circulate thru 
them ; the bottom-board should always be dry, even on the 
underside; many harmless molds and mildews spring up 
in the presence of heat and moisture, some grow in the 
dark better than in the light, many spores are carried into 
the hive and find a suitable medium in which to grow. 
High weeds and grass should not be allowed to grow about 
hives, neither should the shade be so dense that a few hours’ 
sunshine could not dry the ground. 

Cheshire found the cause of some of these diseases to 
be a bacillus which he isolated. Ihave not been so fortu- 
nate as to isolate a single species that would infect a pros- 
perous colony with paralysis or dysentery. In fact, during 
a good honey-flow, with a prosperous colony and proper 
sanitation, it will be found a difficult task to infect such a 
colony with any disease and obtain immediate disastrous 
results. The most infectious, and one that is always pres- 
ent and more or less visible, is foul brood. Black brood, 
pickled brood, dysentery and paralysis all disappear during 
a good honey-flow and hygienic surroundings ; to this com- 
mon-sense principle the ‘“‘McEvoy method’ owes its 
success. 

Much has been said in conventions and written for 
journals on paralysis, yet little is known as to its cause. 
I have not had the time at my disposal to make a thoro 
analysis of this disease, but will give some of the results 
obtained. It appears, at first, as an indigestion ; dissec- 
tion shows obstruction in the way of casts of pollen and 
fungi in the true stomach and intestinal tract; there seems 
to be an enlargement, as if engorged, of the tubules cor- 
responding to the urinary apparatus of higher animals-——a 
general displacement of the internal organs is common. 
The mycelia, or threads, of various fungi are found in the 
uriniferous tubules and air-passages of those dead from the 
disease. All of these bring me to conclude that when an 
individual bee has a bad case of paralysis nothing would 
cure it, and thatit might be worthless if cured. What is 
usually meant by curing all diseases among bees, is stop- 
ping the infection from spreading to~new individuals, and 
not individual cures. 

In dysentery dissection shows a dropsical condition, an 
extra amount of fluids in the circulatory system, fungus 
and pollen casts in the excretory organs, and in some cases 
a great amount of liquid in the alimentary tract. 

In pickled brood the adult bee is rarely affected; in the 
larva and pupa much the same conditions are found as in 
the adult bee in dysentery, and I have known pickled brood 
to follow dysentery and finish the destruction of the already 
decimated colony. In this, which is strictly a fungus dis- 
ease, the attack seldom occurs before the feeding of pollen, 
yet I have sometimes found it earlier in larval life, where 
the disease had raged previously. Combs which have had 
any disease, whether of a fungus or bacterial nature, are 
never entirely free from the infection; while many cells 
may be free and safe, yet, as a rule, there always lurks 
spores capable of reinfection. Nearly all bee-bread con- 
tains fungiof various forms which are gathered with it, 
but which are unimportant, as they do not grow except 
upon the leaves of plants, grasses, etc., and are incapable 
of producing disease. 

In the two colonies which were used for experimental 
purposes last spring, in which black brood was well devel- 
opt and thoroly establisht, the disease entirely disappeared 
during the spring honey-flow from horsemint; they be- 
came strong, and one swarmed, giving off a good swarm, 
which was placed in one of the hives, on the infected combs 
left after the death of the colonies used last winter in ex- 
perimenting with this same black brood. 

In order to make a more severe test on a new swarm 
during a good honey-flow, I used a sufficient number of all 
the combs sent from New York last fall to fill a frame, 
transferred these to the center of the brood-nest and watcht 
the results. The combs were all thoroly united and cleaned, 
and no disease occurred in this hive. A cessation of the 
honey-fiow in thé latter part of July came, and the disease 
reappeared, so that on the first of August quite a number of 
both larvz and pupz were found diseased. The fall honey- 
flow came in about this time, sothat on Ang. 20th no sign 
of the disease was present. The disease recurred in one of 
the colonies used last spring—not the one which swarmed, 
nor in the new swarm. 

In this disease the first germ-growth appears in the 
ventriculus, which, in the larva, is a blind sack, which, on 
account of the sedentary life and liquid food provided, is 
not a fully developt alimentary canal till late in pupal life. 





paralysis, dysentery, and pickled brood. 


There is no evidence of solid excreta until after the bee is 
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hatcht and begins to-take food. Inthe larve the stomach 
(ventriculus) appears distended with pollen-grains, partially 
digested pollen atoms, chyle, a few fungi, bacteria, etc. 
The urinary apparatus, which develops early in larval life, 
appears engorged, sometimes colonies of bacteria are found 
within them. Much distortion and faulty development re- 
sults from arrest of nutrition to the internal organs ; there 
is a general abnormality of the glandular structures from 
faulty development. These developmental errors are due 
to the influence of the poisons elaborated by the bacteria in 
the digestive organs. In many examinations I have never 
been able to find growths or scattering bacteria in the dor- 
sal vessel—which is the heart of the bee—orin any other 
parts of the vascular system. 

In foul brood, if the egg has been deposited in a foul 
cell, when the food comes in contact with the infectious 
material, a suitable media is formed for the growth of the 
germ, and bacterial changes in the food destroy its nutri- 
tive qualities, and the young larva dies of starvation or from 


the effects of the poisons. Where the egg is deposited in’ 


clean combs, and the infection reaches the brood thru the 
food, growth of brood continues until the infectious growth 
changes the nutriment, produces poisons, and death results. 
The brood may continue to the pupa state, and death may 
take place after casting of the pupa skin, just before the 
bee is ready to emerge as a perfect insect. The fact that 
the alimentary tract is not a fully developt passage until 
the perfect state is reacht, may influence to some extent 
the virulence of the infection, and be held to explain why 
diseases which belong to the larval and pupal states do not 
infect the perfect state. 

I have been unable to find any valid evidence for hold- 
ing queens responsible for, or that they have any influence 
upon, the perpetuation of any disease with which I am ac- 
quainted. Cheshire’s statement of finding the bacillus alvet 
in the undevelopt egg, in the bloodof the queen, in sper- 
matozoa of the drone, etc., has not been verified in this or 
in any other instance, so far asl am aware. Hecitesasa 
parallel case the silkworm disease, which was once so de- 
structive in France. Bechamp, who was first to investigate 
the case, gave quite a lengthy detail of his investigations. 
Here is what he says, that led Cheshire to quote him : 

‘* The microzyma multiplies in the interior of the moth, 
developing with its growth so that the infected moth is un- 
able to lay its egg without depositing the spores at the same 
time, andthus exposes the young grub to attack as soon as 
it is born.”’ 

Bechamp nowhere statesthat the miniature ovum, or 
undevelopt egg, is attackt. Again, this is not a parallel 
case, inasmuch as the silkworm larva partakes of much 
solid food, voids solid excreta, is active, chooses its food, 
etc.; while the female moth lives but a few days, deposits 
thousands of eggs regardless of surroundings, and partakes 
of little or no food during her life. 


Let us follow the undevelopt egg from its beginning to 
its deposition, and we shall see where the infection comes 
in contact with it. 

The egg at first is a microscopical atom in the ovary 
answering tothe ovum of higher animals, and subject to 
the same developmental changes; its growth begins under 
certain stimuli, and we now see it as a shapeless mass of 
apparently homogeneous matter, containing certain micro- 
scopical and chemical elements, in the minute channels of 
the ovary; as it continues to grow we find it in the larger 
channels, and finally the surrounding conditions to which 
it is subjected induce condensation of the peripheral zone, 
whereby the definite form is greatly favored; this progres- 
sive condensation is productive of a distinct limiting mem- 
brane; here, by high amplification, we discover the micro- 
pyle (little gates), or open pores, thru which spermatozoa 
enter the interior of the egg for the purpose of fertilization. 
Now passing the gate whose opening leads to the seminal 
receptacle, or spermatheca, it receives the seminal element, 
which later results in fecundation; passing now into the 
still broader channel—the oviduct—it comes in contact 
witha liquid secretion called ‘‘chitin,’’ which appears at 
first of a gelatinous nature, but which soon hardens, form- 
ing the shell of the egg. In this chitinous fluid we may 
meet the infectious germ, but this is the only place we may 
reasonably expect to meetit. This gelatinous fluid serves 
to fasten the egg to the base of the honey-comb cell. If 
the infection were to depend upon the transmission by 
the seminal elements, what must be the condition of the 
seminal receptacle or spermatheca during the long life of 
the queen ? 

it may be a puzzle to some how such definite conclu- 
sions are arrived at, such as locating germ growths in the 





uriniferous tubules, malformations of glands, relative posi- 
tion of organs, etc. No better way can be found to explain 
this than to send with this sections of a larva and of 4 
pupa. These sections are about 1-500 of an inch thick— 
much too thick for bacteriological study, soI send two o; 
three sections about 1-1000 to 1-1500 of ,an inch in thick. 
ness. Serial or ribbon sections show the position very ac. 
curately of the organs, thickness andall. I have sections 
of bees of all ages and conditions. Won. R. Howarp. 


Accompanying the paper by Dr. Howard was the fo}- 
lowing, which he termed an 


APOLOGY: 


I had written my paper for illustrations, and not hay- 
ing time myself to make the pictures, I employed a compe- 
tent draftsman, and furnisht him with such sections as] 
wanted pictured, and told him they were to be used as pic- 
tures from which to obtain lantern-slides. Our color-grounds 
etc., wereall agreed upon, and when the work was to be 
delivered he informed me he could not finishit. I then be. 
gan to rewrite and alter my manuscript, and am not satis- 
fied with it now. 

Since iI began to rewrite this manuscript there has not 
been over one hour’s consecutive work, usually 15 to 30 
minutes, with hours and sometimes days of intermission, 
working at any time, daylight, midnight, and all hours. 

Isend some slides made recently for anatomical pur- 
poses, from which to make illustrations. A low-power 
microscope or a common hand-glass will show the relation, 

I hope that you will excuse inaccuracies, etc., inelegant 
expressions, etc. 

All remarks regarding cures, etc., had to be cut out in 
order to get this ready for to-day’s mail. 

Fort Worth, Tex., Aug. 26. W. RH. 


(Continued next week. 
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Keeping Queens Outside of Colonies of Bees. 
BY G. M. DOOLITTLE. 
CORRESPONDENT wants me to tell, thru the col- 
A umns of the American Bee Journal, how to keep 
queens outside of colonies of bees, he wishing to make 
preparation for so doing during the winter, if any special 
preparation is needed. 

There are only two reasons that I know of why a laying 
queen should be kept outside of a colony of bees, except in 
the case of shipping them where sold to a customer, or 
transporting them from one apiary to another. This ex- 
ception has been covered quite thoroly during the past in 
our bee-papers, no year having gone by but some one has 
had something to sayin regard to sending queens in the 
mails, telling of the best cage, the best candy to use, the 
right number of bees to put with the queen, and soon. 
With me, I use acage as made by the Root Company, of 
Ohio, and styled the small Benton cage, during the months 
of June, July, August, and September, where the queens do 
not have to go more than 1,000 to 2,000 miles away. And! 
often use these to send to any part of the United States and 
Canada, when I think the weather will prove warm enough 
until they reach their journey’s end. 


In all cages I use for food what is known as the ‘** Good 
candy,’’ no matter where sent. 

For early spring and late fall, and when I fear 
weather may be cold, I use a cage of the’ same pattern, but 
about three times asdeep. With the first or smaller cage ! 
use from 10 to 12 bees, and with the larger cage from 16? 
20. These workers are bees from six to ten days old, 2s 
nearly as can be told, or young bees which have had th 
first cleansing flight, as bees which have not flown 
empty themselves of the accumulations collecting thru th 
larval period are not in condition to endure confinement 
the best advantage. 

Worker-bees are best caught and selected when 
have their heads in the cells taking honey, and bees of 
age spoken of above are far more likely to take honey w! 
the hive is being disturbed than are those older or young 
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if the operator takes the bees that have their heads in 
he cells, loading with honey, upon the removal of the 
rames from the hive, he is not liable to be far out of the 
vay in his selection of bees to ship as companions with a 

ieen. Besides, such bees as are filling their sacs with 
honey seem to stand the journey much better than bees 
aken with empty sacs, as I have proven several times dur- 
ng the past. My way of accounting for this is, that the 
oney taken with them helps them to moisten the sugar in 
he candy, so the candy is more readily used than where 
they have nohoney to moisten it with; for it is a well- 
<nown fact with those who have fed candy to bees for win- 
ter purposes, that, so long as honey remained in the hive, 
the candy would be moistened and used; but when the sup- 
ply of honey gave out the bees would often starve with 
plenty of candy within easy reach. Since I learned this 
fact—that bees partly filled with honey when put into the 
shipping-cage were more likely to go thruin better shape 
than were a promiscuous selection—I have lost very few 
jueens, and the past season has been one of unusual suc- 
cess, as only one queen out of every 387 sent out has been 
lost, so far as reports have come in. 


For shipping to foreign countries, which are not more 
than 3,000 to 5,000 miles away, I use a four-hole cage, the 
same being twice the depth of the larger one spoken of 
above ; while for countries from 5,000 to 11,000 miles away, 
like Australia and South Africa, I use a cage double the 
latter size, and having eight holes in it—three for the food, 
one for the bees to collect together in should they go over 
cold mountains or thru a cold wave, and four which are 
ventilated in every direction, for them to spread out in 
whenever or wherever it is warm or hot. In the first large 
cage I use 25 bees, and in the latter 40. 

With part of the cages sent to foreign countries I have 
used a small piece of empty comb, so that the bees could 
store the honey taken in their sacsin it to use as they 
needed, thus making the cage appear more home-like: but 
Iam not sure that any better results have been obtained 
with those as a whole. 

Where the journey requires more than from 20 to 25 
days, the results are always very doubtful. Perhaps I 
have dwelt too long on the exception part of this matter, 
but I do not see where to stop, and yet have it plain toa 
beginner. 

One of the other reasons for desiring to keep queens 
outside of the hive is, where we wish to take the reigning 
queen from the hivein order to introduce another, or take 
one from a nucleus to make room for cells which must be 
taken care of before they hatch. It is always well to pre- 
serve the old queen when we are trying to introduce another 
in her stead ; for, should it happen that the queen which we 
are desirous should supplant the old one is lost in introdu- 
cing, then we will not be obliged to leave the colony queen- 
less, as we have the old one on hand to give back to the 
bees; or we can give one of those taken from a nucleus, if 
preferred, to take the place of the lost one, if all of these 
have not been sent off to customers. 


To keep such queens as last spoken of I use two methods. 
One is, to put them in cages with accompanying bees, the 
same as for shipment, placing the cages where a tempera- 
ture of from 60 to 65 degrees can be maintained as nearly 
as possible, for such temperature seems to be most condu- 
cive to the longest life of bees when in confinement ina 
cage outside of the hive. The second is to place the queen 
in a provisioned cage without any worker-bees with her, 
placing the cage over the frames of a nursing colony. The 
nursing colonies are made of five or six frames of hatching 
brood, and are kept well stockt with young bees, which are 
not permitted to have a laying queen while used as a nurs- 
ing colony. 

My advice would be not to keep any queen away from 
the bees and combs, so but what she can lay, for more than 
three weeks, and, better still, not more than a few days, for 
I believe such confinement tends toward the injury of the 
jueen thus kept. 

The last reason for desiring to keep queens outside of 
the hive is, the prevention of increase while securing a crop 

{comb honey. A large increase of bees and a large crop 

f comb honey do not go together, and forthis reason many 
‘f our best bee-keepers practice removing the queen from 
the hive when the swarming season arrives, and in nine or 
ten days destroying all queen-cells, return the queen, when 
he bees are expected to go at once into the sections, and no 
further trouble results. While this plan does not always 
vork as expected, yet I have had good success with it in 
ome years. Where queens are kept for this purpose a 
small, round, wire-cloth cage is as good as anything, the 





same containing the queen being slipt between the bottom 
of the comb and the bottom-bar to the frame, where the 
bees have left some open space. There is no need of pro- 
visioning this cage, for the bees will supply all the wants 
of their mother, by feeding her thru the meshes to the cage. 
When the cells are cut the queen is allowed her liberty 
again. Onondaga Co., N. Y. 
s$ 


Black Brood in New York—lIts Ravages. 


BY P. W. STAHLMAN. 


LACK brood has practically knockt the props from un- 
B der the bee-business in this locality, and the worst of 
it is, it is not over with yet. This disease is hard to 
fight, and seems to be almost incurable when once estab- 
lisht in the apiary. No apiarist can work contentedly with 
his bees when he knows that this disease is present. I 
have fought it hard for two years, and my experience, as 
well as that of others, is that toget rid of it clean and clear 
is to quit the business until it has done its work of destroy- 
ing all of the bees in the woods, and those of the slipshod 
bee-keepers of this State. My present views are that, until 
this comes to pass, black brood will spread (regardless of 
treatment), and will hold the fort. In all likelihood there 
will be some bees that will survive, but they will bein the 
hands of practical men in the business. Last season I 
helpt care for and handle over 400 colonies, and the result 
was that over one-half of them were destroyed, and a set of 
‘*blue ’’ bee-keepers were left (I was one of them). 

This season I had charge of over 100 colonies, and but 
few came thru free from disease. Some colonies were 
treated the second time in one season, and still the disease 
comes again in spite of all the starvation they may be made 
to endure, or all the medicated syrup that is fed. I say 
without hesitation, that the majority of colonies treated 
under any or all treatments given in the book of instruc- 
tions on this disease will be found to have more or less of 
it within one year, as long as the disease reignsin a yard 
to any extent. Just how it spreads is yet to be learned. I 
can not understand its origin, but I fully understand its 
qualities in destroying bees and giving their operator ‘‘ the 


blues.’’ To tell all about it would require more time and 
paper than I can spare. ‘‘ The half has never yet been 
told.”’ 


However, there is one strange thing about it, and it is 
this: Once ina while a certain colony can be surrounded 
by the disease and still not show any signs of it. I often 
see enquiries in the bee-papers from those wanting to know 
if their bees have the New York bee-disease, because they 
see a few dead bees about their hives, or lose a few colonies 
during the winter. To such I wish to say, Don’t try to 
make yourself believe that your bees have black brood. 
When you find your bees going down, down, down, as if by 
magic, and upon opening a hive you are met with a nasty 
smell which you never smelled before, then begin to make 
examinations, and if you find dead brood in all stages, 
almost all colors from yellow to black (all thru the comb), 
of a jelly-like, or rather, mattery, appearance, with a sour 
smell; and if upon seeing all these conditions you feel your 
backbone and nerves begin to weaken, and your hopes 
blasted, then you may know there is something wrong; and 
in finding this you have my heartfelt sympathy, as you 
no doubt have black brood among your bees. 

Beware of those unsealed, pointed larve; also some 
that have been sealed and turned brown, but not mattery. 
This is evidently a forerunner. At least I have so found it. 

This season I cared for over 100 colonies of bees, fully 
three-fourths of which had to be treated for black brood— 
all hives to be disinfected, etc. In connection with this I 
raised artificially 700 ducklings, four or five hundred chicks, 
41 goslings, and cared for 200 old fowls, all of which had to 
have their water supplied by muscle. 

Our bees are now reduced to six colonies, which we pro- 
pose to keep for honey for home use, and poultry must be 
the main thing the coming season, for my employer and 
myself. 

From 36 colonies I secured 4,150 pounds of extracted 
honey. The season was too dry for bees. The spring 
opened fairly well, but the continuous drouth ruined clover, 
hence our only honey-flow was from buckwheat, which was 
a short crop. The outlook for next season is not flattering, 
as the clovers are practically killed by the drouth, and the 
forest-worms are ruining the basswood. 

I expect to form ‘‘a union ’’ of only two members early 
in November, and expect to be on a farm the coming year. 
I have kept two swarms of bees for seed and company, and 
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for experiments on black brood. I regret that I can not 
follow bee-keeping extensively, but at present I don’t feel 
thus inclined. I trust the disease will disappear soon, so 
we can safely keep bees again. 

Albany Co., N. Y., Oct. 15. 


s$ 


The Golden System of Comb-Honey Production in 
1900, and the Results. 


BY J. S. HARTZELL. 


GAIN we are at the close of a honey harvest. Just 
what the successes and disappointments have been 
each must determine for himself. Reports upon the 

whole speak of a generally poor season. Some localities, 
however, were highly favored, and an abundant reward re- 
ceived for labor bestowed. Circumstances have been such 
that while I had determined that 1899 would be an ending 
of my apicultural experience, I was compelled to fight the 
battles of 1900, and with what success I will again report. 

Before entering upon a summary of my crop report, I 
will say that perhaps too much is written concerning sys- 
tems in practice for the production of honey, yet we have 
apostles inapiculture that, whatever is written or said by 
them concerning the management of bees, is accepted as 
a fact whether or not in real practice it is practical. When, 
however, a new apostle arose in a village in Morgan Co., 
Ohio, and portrayed thru the American Bee Journal in 1896 
and since, a new construction of hive and management of 
the colony therein for the production of comb honey, the 
meager reports coming thru the various bee-papers, of suc- 
cess or failure achieved in the practice of that system, have 
led me to conclude that as it was in Christ’s time thus it is 
to-day, and the inquiry goes forth, What good thing can 
come out of Nazareth? Yes, verily. But had some of the 
conceded bright lights in apiculture advanced the theory, 
long ere this many would have given it a trial and reported 
as to the success or failure achieved by its use. 

However, every system in vogue has its adherents and 
advocates, whether religious or political, and in the agri- 
cultural field we find an abundant harvest of systems, 
hives, etc., to select from, each having its admirers and 
advocates, and I am one (possibly of only a few) who is glad 
to have it said he accepted and has since been practicing 
to considerable extent the theory promulgated by Mr. J. A. 
Golden. Four seasons’ trial, and each season in increasing 
numbers, on any plan, should prove whether or not it is en- 
titled to merit. 

I have, as a specialist in the production of section 
honey, practiced to some extent double tiering of 8-frame 
hive-bodies, supers on top; also at the time of swarming 
caging the queen and placing her in a super over the brood- 
nest, and cutting out queen-cells the sixth day and libera- 
ting the queen, but evidently there is much depending upon 
the construction of the hive, and I feel confident that Mr. 
Golden has given to the world the best hive extant for sum- 
mer as well as winter management. I feel confident it will 
ultimately triumph over all opposition, and become as uni- 
versal and popular as the Langstroth size of frame. 

At present my apiary consists of 53 colonies in Golden 
hives, and 23 colonies in 8 and 10 frame dovetailed hives on 
the general plan. The results for the season of 1900 stand 
as follows: 

The 53 colonies on the Golden plan yielded 1,266 sec- 
tions of completed honey—an average of practically 23 4-5 
sections per colony ; 23 colonies on the general plan yielded 
285 sections of completed honey—an average of practically 
12', sections per colony. This, my fellow bee-keepers, 
shows almost double in favor of the Golden plan. 

I will just say, while making a report, that of sections 
not completed I made a selection of those neare st comple- 
tion, filling seven supers, and extracted ‘from others, and 
by feeding back succeeded in having six supers entirely 
completed, and the seventh mostly completed. The nights 
turning cool prevented feeding to complete the seventh 
super; and while succeeding in completing six supers, it 
was evidently at extra cost, as weight and measure were 
kept account of. These, however, are not accounted for on 
either plan, being only an effort on my part to test whether 
advisable to feed back to complete sections, and my verdict 
is no. 

How many of the vast number of bee-keepers who may 
read this article will give the Golden plan a fair and im- 
partial trialin 1901? And of those who have givenit a 
trial during the season of 1900, will they please hand in 
their reports ? I will be glad to hear, whether favorable or 





unfavorable, as it may havea great bearing on the possi. 
bility of inducing the incredulous to test a plan whi 
my opinion, will count in dollars and cents to the ma 
adopts it. 

Now, in order to verify my appreciation of the Golden 





system, I will make a proposition which will detern if 
accepted) my earnest desire to better if possible the - 
tion of the vast number of bee-keepersin our country, | 


would like, if possible, to induce Dr. C. C. Miller, A. I t. 
Eugene Secor, Dr. A. B. Mason, and Chas. Dadant—{ 
told, and whoI believe are honorable men and unbias 
any other five of equal merit provided these gentlem 
cline, and whoever the editor of the American Bee Journa} 
may deem competent (as there are so many worthy o1 
accept the following terms: Secure from Mr. Golden nm 
spring a complete hive with full instructions as to the 
agement of a colony when placed therein, and give 
opportunities with other colonies. Place a good colo: 
the hive, and at the close of the season, if it proves unsatis. 
factory (after having followed instructions closely 
the empty hive complete to me, by freight, and I will re- 
fund the cost of the hive and pay the freight. Is this fair 
And will the proposition be accepted ? ? Thus you can & 
termine my unbounded confidence in the Golden system f 
the production of comb honey, after an experience wit 

for four successive seasons. 

Mr. C. S. Younkin, of this county, whol consider on 
of the best informed and practical men-.in apiculture i 
western Pennsylvania, has determined, after the result 
achieved during the season just closed, that he will ful 
test Golden’s system during 1901, and Iam rejoiced that I 
will, as he is fully competent to decide the merits of any 
system when tested by him. 

In conclusion, it just comes to mind that the worthy 
late critic of the Bee-Keepers’ Review, Mr. R. L. Taylor 
doubted my report as given in the American Bee Journal i 
1898 (and possibly may doubt the one given herewith for 
the season of 1900). But I want to assure him they ar 


— be ot 





facts, and cordially extend to Mr. Taylor an opportunity t 


test the Golden method, according to the same terms named 
to the other gentlemen, and 1 hope the proposition will be 


accepted. 
ag 
No. 5.—Interesting Notes on European Travel. 


BY C. P. DADANT. 


HILE traveling the short distance between Interlake: 
and the famous Rigi, I saw a number of apiaries 
and this called my attention to the notable differe: 

in the hives used in the various countries of Europe sinc 
the introduction of the movable frames has become general 

The adoption of hives of modern styles was evident 
made in each country according to the information brought 
to the public by the different specialists or inventors. T! 
Germans, who were the first to set aside the old straw skeps 
in practical bee-keeping, are also, in my opinion, at th 
present time the farthest behind as to the practicability 
their hives. Berlepsch and Dzierzon were their leaders 
and their hives are still in use. The Berlepsch hive, 
vented and popularized over 50 years ago, is very in 
venient, for it has no movable top, but opens from the 
like a closet, and the frames have to be drawn out ba 
ward. But as it was so very much ahead of the old stray 
skep, it was easily introduced, and its use is still continued 
in many apiaries of Germany. The Dzierzon hive is ve! 
elementary, having only movable top-bars instead 
frames, so that when you wish to remove the combs ) 
must cut them away from the ends. 

The French apiarists have taken to half a dozen di! 
ent styles, among which the DeLayens is probably the n 
conspicuous. This hive has frames very similar to 
King-American frames, from 20 to 24 in number, and 
supers. They extract the honey from the side combs of 
hive. Asa matter of course it is possible to fit supers | 
this hive, but it is then found to be too large in the | 
story. 

They also use the Sagot hive—a hive very simila' 
the Langstroth, and which was invented by L’Abbe Sa 
years ago, almost simultaneously with the Langstrot 
vention, but was not put before the public until later. 
drawback of this hive is the shape of its supers, whic! 
triangular, and give but little room for surplus. The p 
section could not be fitted upon it unless an additional 
story was added. 

They havealsothe Voirnot hive, and the hive introd 
by my father, which is, as the reader knows, a modific: 
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the Langstroth hive, with large Quinby frames, and is 
own over there as the Dadant hive. In Switzerland this 

ve is almost exclusively used, so I found our name very 
miliar to every bee-keeper whom I met, and in two or 
ree instances I found myself literally hugged with the 
atest enthusiasm at the simple mention of my name, by 
ople who had never seen me before. 

One of these apiaries I found on the shores of the Lake 

Sarnen, a small body of water just beyond the Brunig 

ss, and which deserves more than a passing notice, ow ing 
the crystalline appearance of its surface. Its waters are 
ry clear, and as it lies between two very steep hills, there 
but little breeze to mar its smoothness, and every hill, 
ry tree, every house, was mirrored to perfection when 

ve saw it. It ought to be called ‘‘ Mirror Lake.”’ 

This lake, we were told, was lowered 100 feet by arti- 
ficial means, to increase the area of,tillable land. It ap- 
ars that it was originally formed by the tumbling of a 
portion of a hill—probably thru an avalanche—across the 
valley. The wall thus formed, not being of very great 
width, it was found possible to bore thru and lower the 
depth of the lake, the land so reclaimed being of great 
utility as pasture and meadows. In these thickly settled 
ountries they do not waste land surface as we do here. The 
railroad embankments are kept in grass, no matter how 
steep they be, and this is carefully mowed and stowed away 
twice in the season, and in many places we saw vegetable 
gardening, cabbages, potatoes, etc., clear up to the edge of 
the railroad ballast, along the track. I imagine that if 
those people saw our prairie public roads, four rods wide, 
with the little beaten track in the middle, anda strip of 
weeds on both sides, they would wonder at our wastefulness. 

That same day we ascended the far-famed Rigi, the 
fashionable mountain from which you command a view of 
300 miles in circumference, providing it is not cloudy; but 
as clouds always form around those mountains, a clear sky 
isan exception. Here I had the pleasure of seeing a cloud 
form under our feet, from an almost invisible little smoky 
spot, toa mist that covered everything below us. I do not 
know whether many are like myself, but I had never 
thought of enquiring as to the formation of clouds. While 
the passing of clouds over my head was a matter of daily 
notice, it had always seemed to me that they must come 
from somewhere else, for I could not imagine how they 
should form. But here was the thing in practice, in piain 
view; a clear sky, a half dozen beautiful lakes below, with 
villages, orchards, roads, all so straight below us that it 
seemed as if we could throw a pebble on the roofs of the 
houses, then in a few seconds two currents of air coming in 
contact from different directions, one cold, the other hot 
and moist, a sudden whirl and the condensation of invisible 
to visible moisture is instantaneous; the beautiful view is 
hidden under an opaque cloud. But in another minute the 
cloud blows away, the sun again shines, to be hidden again 
in the same manner a little later 

I enjoyed the ascent of the Rigi, but after an afternoon 
anda night there I was still gladder to leave it. It would 
not suit me to live above the clouds. We staid over night 
to see the sun rise, and were awakened at break of day by 
the Alpine horn. We hurried from the big, cold, moldy- 
smelling hotel to the top of the peak with the hundreds of 
tourists, in the raw morning air; we admired the numerous 
snow-capt peaks that glistened in the south like the waves 

t the sea, but were glad to get back to the warmth of an 
August forenoon by the first train we could take for 
Lucerne, and it was with pleasure that we saw our car 
slowly descend from those dizzy heights to the level of the 

ities below. Better live 600 than 6,000 feet above sea-level. 

Back to Geneva we returned the following day. Up 
hills down ravines and thru tunnels, these Swiss rail- 

ads never seem to be on a level; but the sights are always 
interesting, and not the least is the view when just out of 

last tunnel coming back to the beautiful lake of Geneva. 
lhe sudden change from the steep meadows, abrupt hills 

nd pine forests to the splendid vine-clad slopes and the 

busy shores of that wonderful lake, is striking. 

That same evening we landed at Nyon, where the 
pleasant face of Mr. Bertrand, the editor of the Revue In- 

rnationale, was readily recognized by us at the station. 

had a carriage in waiting, and inside of a half hour we 

‘e literally ‘‘at home,’’ enjoying a chat with him and 

s devoted wife. “is 

Mr. Bertrand’s health has been quite poor for a number 

ears, and it was a happy surprise to find him quitea 

nger looking man than his last picture had led us to be- 

*,» and as active as any man of his years, for, if I re- 

uber rightly, he is 65 or 66 years old. 
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{a Questions and Answers. 


CONDUCTED BY 
DR. ©. OC. MILLER, Marengo, Il. 


(The eae may be mailed to the Bee Journal office, or to Dr. Miller 
irect, when he will answer them here. Please do not ask the 
Doctor to send answers by mail.—EprrTor.} 


Out-Apiaries— Draper Barns Plain Sections. 

1. How do you run your onbagiery for comb honey? 
Do you hire experienced help ? 

2. What salary should a young man be paid who has 
some knowledge of bee-keeping ? 

3. How did bees in your Draper barns do the past 
summer ? 

4. What about the plain sections? I don’t like them 
because they are so light in weight, and on account of the 
bur-combs on the fences. Hurrah for the old-style sections ! 
Long may they stay on the market. ILLINOIS. 


ANSWERS.—1. Just the same as the home apiary. Two 
of us go to the out-apiaries as regularly as we can, and do 
the same work we do in the home apiary. We can hardly 
be said to have an establisht plan, and are all the time on 
the lookout for something better. If you strike on some- 
thing good, by all means let us have it. 

2. So many things must be taken into account, and cir- 
cumstances vary so much that it would be impossible to 
give an answer to fit allcases. ‘‘Some knowledge of bee- 
keeping ’’ might be so little that a young man might not 
earn his board with an experienced bee-keeper ; and it might 
be so much that he could earn $50 or more per month taking 
care of an apiary whose owner had no knowledge of bees. 

3. They didn’t average any better than others. 


4. It seems hard to get the plain sections settled down 
to any uniform basis. As at the first, some like them very 
much, while others will have none of them. 


~~. —_—__— 


How to Transfer Bees. 


This fall I got one colony of beesin a lime-barrel. I 
would like to know the best way totransfer them to a frame 
hive. Iowa. 


ANSWER.—Transferring from a lime-barrel does not 
differ materially from transferring from a box-hive, and 
so you will be all right to follow the instructionsin your 
text-book for transferring from box-hives. Very likely, 
however, you may prefer a plan which is growing in favor, 
and that is to wait till the colony swarms before any trans- 
ferring is done. If the colony is in a whole barrel, it is not 
likely that the whole barrel is filled with comb, and you will 
do wellin the spring to saw off the lower end of the barrel 
which isempty. If you should saw off so much that it 
would take off some of the lower edges of the combs it will 
do no harm. If you leave the whoie of the barrel, the bees 
might swarm quite late, if at all. When the colony swarms, 
hive the swarm in a frame hive, and set the new hive on 
the old stand, setting the barrel close beside it. A week 
later remove the barrel to an entirely new place. Two 
weeks later still—that is, three weeks afterthe time of 
swarming—drive out what bees remain in the barrel, unit- 
ing them with the swarm, and then you can melt up the 
old combs, which will be bare of worker brood, unless you 
prefer to fasten some of the straight worker-brood in 
frames. If, however. you prefer increase to honey, you may 
proceed in adifferent way. When the colony swarms, leave 
the barrel on the old stand, and put in a new place the hive 
with the swarm. If an after-swarm issues from the barrel, 
you can hive that, if you care to have weak colonies, but 
the better way is to return the after-swarm as often as it 
issues. Then three weeks after the time of the first swarm, 
transfer the contents of the barrel into a frame hive. 


The American Fruit and Vegetable Journal is just 
what its name indicates. Tells all about growing fruits 
and vegetables. Itis a fine monthly, at 50 cents a year. 
We can mail you a free sample copy of it. if you ask for it. 
We club it with the American Bee Journal—both for $1.10. 
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The ‘‘ Old Reliable” seen thru New and Unreliable Glasses. 
By E. E. HASTY, Richards, Ohio. 


OATS CHAFF FOR BEE-HIVE CHICKENS. 


Stick a good-sized pin right here. Oats chaff is used to 
fill the cushions with which J. G. Norton hatches bee-hive 
chickens. Oats chaff and wheat chaff are practically very 
different substances. Where ventilation thru the cushion 
is desired wheat chaff is much the better; but so long as 
perfectly dry (a condition rather hard to maintain) oats 
chaff is much the warmer. Page 637. 


WAKING UP BEES IN WINTER. 


H. D. Burrell, page 646, does not think much of pound- 
ing on hives in winter to wake the bees up. No more do 
the most ofus. Still, there seems to be need for them to 
arouse once in a while and readjust things; and if we knew 
all about their needs, and also knew in advance what the 
weather was going to be, we might time these periods of 
winter activity so that the expenditure of vitality would be 
less than itis. It is quite possible that the warming up of 
the hive is costly, even when bees do it at their own option. 


MASSING DRONES IN A QUEENLESS COLONY. 


Anent the subject of massing drones in a queenless 
colony for fall queen-rearing, I would like to putin a spe- 
cial remark. Right here may lie a very important advan- 
tage of rearing queens in the fall. In the swarming season 
I should feel pretty sure that drones from such a drone 
boarding-house would mate very few of the queens—more 
normally placed drones getting the start of them in nearly 
every instance; but (with some untoward exceptions, owing 
to conditions one can’t get at) the selected drones would in 
the fall actually mate the queens, I presume. To go thru 
a lot of wise fuss and fixing, and to plume ourselves with 
the idea that we have accomplisht something, is an uncom- 
mendable sort of bliss unless we have accomplisht some- 
thing. Page 648. 

BREEZY HILLS NOT ALWAYS BREEZY. 


And so Mr. Roebling thinks that on the top of a breezy 
hill hives have less need of shade. Probably that’s so, to 
some extent. But even breezy hills do not always have 
breeze. The most injurious of ‘‘ tan-toasters ’’ come with a 
dead calm, do they not? Page 648. 


THE ANTI-QUEEN-CLIPPING SENTIMENT. 


The editor and Dr. Miller are sensible about- the clipt 
premiums—and yet they don’t /ee/ for the agonies of one 
class of their helpless patrons quite as much as they might. 
I, being an anti-clipper myself, can take them right to my 
bosom. Sentiment is quite a word to conjure with; and, 
seriously, do we want manto be without sentiment? A 
new dolly with one leg torn off; a painting for the best 
light in the parlor with a hole puncht thru the canvas; a 
bicycle (style of 1901) with but halfa handle on one side; 
the present of a riding pony, and he blind in one eye ; what 
human can feel, or ought to feel, fully enthusiastic over 
these serviceable but provoking treasures? If we delight 
in the enthusiasm of beginners, and we do, why step on 
and crush even the littlest of their sentimental little toes. 
If a subscriber is willing to say, ‘‘ Send my queen without 
clipping, and I’ll never, never, never even say peep, no 
matter what ensues,’’ why, then, it looks as tho he might, 
without very much expense, be granted the boou he craves. 
Page 649. 

HONEY-FLORA AREA FOR A COLONY. 


On page 659 the editorial off-hand that 100 acres are re- 
quired for each colony of bees is not bad; yet some blunder- 
ing bee-boys will go straight and forget the reason why it 
takes so much. In the average location a great percentage 
of its acres furnishes nothing for bees; and another great 
slice only a trifling amount for a few weeks. The 100 acres 
for 150 colonies would not be wild if all the ground was 
fully set with the proper assortment of plants. Mr. Doo- 
little’s claim that bees work 4% miles away from choice 
would probably be met by a lot of practical men claiming 
that from choice bees keep inside of a half mile. Without 
much assurance, I rather think that the truth lies between 





a 
these two extremes, and that the reason that bees 
sometimes to prefer near-by locations is that th: 
not found the more remote ones yet. The reason 
long flight is sometimes more profitable than a short one i, 
that it gives opportunity for both evaporation and ejectio, 
of water from the nectar. And several kinds of forag, 
(when yielding at best) give the bees no compulsion to fjy 
while loading up, each flower or cluster holding more tha, 
aload. Whitewood and yucca are notable instan 


dt 
this; and probably basswood sometimes comes near it, 
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A BOY’S HEAD A DANGEROUS SWARM-CATCHER. 


That Austrian swarm-story, on page 660, is both 
ing and pestilent. It would be wicked foolishness to ep. 
courage a boy to let a swarm cluster on his head, and myr. 
derous nonsense to begin operations by drenching the bees 
with water. A swarm, solong asit is warm and dry, can ty 
deftly coaxt to crawl away; buta mass of soakt bees wij} 
not crawla step. I think those kind-hearted folks wh 
always rescue drowning bees at water-tubs can testify that 
wet bees sometimes sting if you rescue them with your 
finger. Still, if the boy’s hair was cut so short that no be, 
could possibly crawl into it, the incident might? have been a 
realone. ‘‘ Bees do nothing invariably.’’ 


SNOck- 


NO POLLEN IN ORDINARY FINISHT HONEY. 


I think Mr. Taylor, page 661, to be totally wrong in in. 
timating that bees get pollen into honey outside the combs, 
If he will mix pollen and honey half and half, and give it 
to bees in an open-air feeder—well, I never tried it, but] 
think pretty strongly—I think he wouldn’t be able to find 
with a microscope one single grain of pollen in the result. 
ant, after it had been carried home and placed im a new an 
perfectly clean cell. Tonce bought a costly microscope on 
purpose to be able to tell for sure the source of my different 
kinds of honey—and the thing was an utter failure, just be- 
cause ordinary finisht honey has no pollen-grains in it. 





KILLING OLD BEES AND WINTERING YOUNG ONES. 


The gruesome plan of killing the old bees in the fall 
and wintering only the young ones ought to be proved 
profitable by a good many different experimenters before it 
is recommended for general practice. Page 661. 


MR. ABBOTT’S FUMIGATING COMPOUND. 


Sulphur one-half, and nitrate of soda and black oxide 
of manganese each one-quarter—Mr. Abbott’s worm-killing 
compound. Burns all up with a rush, and then puts out 
any fire that may be left with its own fumes. This is handy 
apparently,and presumably valuable. Scarcea corner of 
our craft can be named which has been so scandalously in 
need of a little invention as the burning of sulphur. Page 
662. 

EXTRACTING-HOUSE ON WHEELS. 


The extracting-house of Mr. Mottaz, page 664, seems t 
be one of those ‘‘ other ways’”’ to do things which we do not 
often hear of. Have a nice extracting-house built on 
wheels, and haul it to out-yards like a photographer's gal- 
lery. Nota bad way. But it seems to me that some of the 
boys will do it, and have the outfit weigh less than 3,30) 
pounds. 

FAILURES WITH CARDBOARD INTRODUCING. 


The failures of bees to tear cardboard from a cage seem 
to be coming in freely ; and my apprehensions in that re 
gard seem likely to be justified (longer phrase for ‘told 
you so’’). 

BLEACHING COMB HONEY BY SUNSHINE. 


The bleaching of comb honey, tho at first not consid 
ered practical by theorists, threatens a little to become4 
generally adopted manipulation. L. J. Crombie’s bleach 
ing-house, illustrated on page 668, seems very well adapteé 
to the purpose. Pleasant to be told by one who has tried tt, 
** You will find you can bleach the darkest comb.”’ Perhaps 
the cloth awnings and open gables would not be imperativ’ 
where the sun is less fierce than in California; but it is! 
ter to be on the safe side than to have a big lot of honey 
melted. Well to remember the deceptive character of sur 
light which he speaks of—making one think his sectio! 
are done when they aie not. I would query whether it's 


sunlight or heat that does that—warm wax looks lighter 
than cold. Mercy on one’s own lungs and health yu 
suggest one improvement. Have a sectional big box clos 


by the door, but outside the house, to do the sulphuring 
It doesn’t pay to save steps by knocking days off the en 
one’s life. 
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cured about 2,000 pounds of extracted 
honey and 200 pounds of comb, and 
made money. I sold out in September, 
but still want the American Bee Jour- 
nal, which affords me great pleasure, 
as well as instruction. I am very fond 
of honey. JoEL A. Moss. 
Missoula Co., Mont., Oct. 29. 





Honey for the Pan-American. 


I have 100 colonies of bees, and se- 
cured this season 300 gallons of ex- 
tracted honey and 400 pounds of comb. 
I took some of it to the State Fair and 
was awarded every premium that was 
offered on honey. I think I will take 
some to the Pan-American Exposition 
at Buffalo, N. Y., next year. 

I don’t think that I could do without 
the American Bee Journal. 

J. M. Hacoop. 

Delta Co., Texas, Oct. 29. 





Rendering Old Combs into Beeswax. 


What is the best method of render- 
ing old brood-combs into wax (combs 
15 years old), so as to get the most wax 
with the least work ? Or, would it pay 
better to burn them ? Perhaps G. M. 
Doolittle will give a good answer. 

Macon Co., Ill. FRANK BAKER. 


[Upon request, Mr. Doolittle kindly 
responds to the above as follows :— 
EDITOR. | 


Some zero morning, or nearly as 
cold, put those old combs into a bag or 
cloth sack, two or three at a time, and 
then tread on the sack with the feet, or 
whip the sack around the corner of 
some building till the comb is all 
broken into fragments. Then treat 
more the same way till all are broken. 
Now put the broken comb into a sack 
made of burlap, or some other openly 





YOU ARE 


YOU KNOW ‘ici: 


when you EM one of our celebraved 


NEW PREMIER incubators 

because you can yi we you pay for it. It 

was good enough to take First Prize at World's 

— Simple, sure, efficient. Send 5c. portage for Catalogue 
“Poultry Helps.”’ Also sole makers of Simplicity Incubator, 


COLUMBIA INCUBATOR CO., 5 Water St., Delaware City, Del. 


Mliease mention Kee Journal when writing 


Extracted Honey For Sale ! 


Case of two cans White Alfalfa, weighing 
122 pounds net, for $8.50, f.0.b. 


H. L. WEEMS, Lemoore, Calif. 


47AAt Please mention the Bee Journal. 


Queen-Clipping 
Device Free.... 


The MoneTTE Queen-Clipping 
Device is a fine thing for use in 
catching and clipping Queens 
wings. We mail it for 25 cents; 
or willsend it FREE as a pre- 




















(ee 


__ 
—— mium for sending us ONE NEW 
— subscriber to the Bee Journal for 
—— o@ 
—— 7 a year at $1.00; or for $1.10 we will 


mail the Bee Journal one yeas 
and the Clipping Device. Address, 

GEORGE W. YORK & COMPANY, 
118 Michigan St., Chicago, LiL 
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SPECIAL NOTICE! 


Last winter’s cut of basswood is the whitest it has been for many seasons. 
We are now making sections out of this new stock and therefore are in a posi- 
tion to furnish you with the very finest quality in the market. 


LEWIS WHITE-POLISHT SECTIONS 


Are perfect in workmanship and color. 
Orders shipt immediately upon receipt. A complete line of everything 
needed in the apiary. Five different styles of Bee-Hives. 
Lewis Foundation Fastener simplest and best machine for the purpose. 
Price, ONE DOLLAR, without Lamp. 


G. B. LEWIS CoO., Watertown, Wis., U.S.A. 
BRANCHES: AGENCIES: 
G. B. Lewis Co, 19 So. Alabama St. L. C. WOODMAN...........Grand Rapids, Mich. 
olis, Ind. FRED FOULGER & SONS. .....Ogden, Utah. 
G. B. Lewis Co., E. T. ABBOTT, St. Joseph, Missouri. 
C.apolis, Minn Special Southwestern Agent. 


SEND FOR CATALOG. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


26 cents Cash 4 
paid for Beeswax, x 2 en spud" 


low, upon its receipt, Or 28 cents in trade. Impure wax not taken a at any price. 
Address as follows, very plainly, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 118 Michigan St., CHICAGO. 
California! jis, fete Chinas 


or Resources, send forasample copy of Cali- 
fornia’s Favorite Paper— 


The Pacific Rural Press, 
The leading Horticultural and Agricultural 
aper of the Pacific Coast. Publisht weekly, 
Condecuncty illustrated, $2.00 perannum. Sam- 
ple copy free. 


PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, 
330 Market Street, Sawn FRANcIsScOo, CAL. 


Beé-Hives and Honey-Boxés 


, in ear lots, Now is the time to get prices. 
We are the people who manufacture strictly 
and sell them at prices that defy competition. 


,» Indianap- 


515 First Ave., N. E., Minne- 








This is a good time 
to send in your Bees- 
wax. Weare paying 
20 cents a =. 








{ 200-Ege Incubator 
; for $12.00 


Perfect in construction and 
Jaction. Hatches every fertile 
Vegg. Write for catalogue to-day. 


GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, Ill. 














46 A25t 


Please mention the Bee Journal. 





wholesale or retail. 


first-class LOK xis 





Write us to-day. 


Inter-State Box and Manufacturing Company, 
47Atf HUDSON, WIS. 


NODOSOSSOOOSOOOOOY 


Have You Either an Orchard or Garden ? 


Have you anything to do with either Fruits or Vegetables ? 
Then keep in touch with your work by subscribing for the 


American Fruit and 
. Vegetable Jou rnal Publisht at 


713 Masonic 
Sample copy free. 








Temple... 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





Mention this paper. 


I have before me a copy of the Amer- I was much pleased to receive your 


ican Fruit and Vegetable Journa , publication. It is a very ueatly printed 
which I like pretty well. It fills the and well edited journal, and merits 
bill better than any paper I have seen success. D.W. BARKL EY, 

lately. IrA C. TRACY, Editor of the 


* Rocky Ford 


Foreman in the Home Nurseries. Enterprise.” 


All departments of the Fruit and Vegetable business discust by practical and 
experienced persons. 


We willsend the above Journal absolutely 
| FREE for one year asa premium to all old 

subscribers sending us $1.00 to pay their sub- 
® scription rez TLY 


one year STRICTLY IN ADVANCE. 
Both papers for the price of one. Send your renewal subscrip- 


tion to this office while this offer is open. Both papers, $1.00. 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 118 Mich. St., Chicago, Ill. 


GMNAMQMAMOOOOOOOOOOOS 
Please mention the Bee Journal 


rr 





when writing 
Advertisers. 





es 
— 


woven cloth, putting sack and al! intoa 
kettle having boiling water in it, 4, 
the water boils, work the sack with ay 
old hoe, and see how the wax will rise 
Work till you are satisfied the wax ;, 
all out; or if you havea press of an, 
kind, you can press the sack of refyg, 
at the finish, but with me the ho 

work out 95 percent. If you have n 
than the sack will hold at first, you cay 
untie and fill in more as it works dow; 
in the boiling water. 

Never burn upany comb of any king 
unless your labor is worth more tha; 
$5.00 a day. And if it is hire some $1.5 
a day laborer to get out the wax, a; 
save the $3.50 as your profit. Of course. 
wax and old combs will make a 
fire, but such a fire would be rather ex- 
pensive. I have heard of persons roll. 
ing up $5.00 bills and lighting cigars 
with the flame from them while burp- 
ing, but I think a match would be pre. 
ferable. AndITalso prefer good wood 
and coal for fuel for my stoves, to that 
of using old bee-combs.—G. M. Doo. 
LITTLE. 


will 
10re 


Bees Did Poorly. 
My bees did poorly this season, and 

I expect to have to feed them. I thin! 
the weather has been too wet. Bass 
wood was in full bloom when a heavy 
rain came and washt the honey all out 
of the flowers. The same thing hap- 


“ 








FIRST 
PREMIUMS 


47Alit 


Prairie State Incubator Co, 


Homer City, Pa. 





Please mention the Bee Journa 


REO 





free. WALTER S. POUDER, 
512 Mass. Ave., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


a 
5 ~4 a. 
= S. 
= 2. 
—_ 8 Root’s Goods at Root’s Prices & 
= PoupER’s HoNEyY-JARS and every- #&: 
‘ge thing used by bee-keepers. Prompt =. 
. Service—low freight rate. Catalog #: 
= = 
= > 


BINNIE 


Please mention Bee Journa! when writing 


Best on oa 


What? OurNew Champion W inter- 
Cases. And to introduce them th 
the United States and Canad 
will sell them at a liberal discount 
until Oct 15, 1900. Send for qu 
tions. Weare also headquarters 

the No-Drip SHIPPING-CASES. 

R. H. SCHMIDT & CO. 

Sheboygan, Wisconsin. 
Yiease mention Bee Journal when writing 


THE NICKEL PLATE ROAD 
will sell tickets within distances of 15 
miles, Nov. 28, 29, at rate of a fare an 








a third for the round trip, account o! 
Thanksgiving Day. Return limit 
Nov. 30th. 


This road has three thru trains daily 
to Ft.Wayne, Cleveland, Erie, B 
New York and Boston, carrying vest! 
buled sleeping-cars and affordi: 
cellent dining-car service, indi 
club meals being served, rang 
price from 35 cents to $1.00. Writ 
Y. Calahan, General Agent, 111 

t., Chicago, for reservation of p- 
ing-car accommodations. Chicago Pas 
senger Station, Van Buren 5! 
Pacific Ave., on the Elevate: 
City Ticket Office, 111j,Adams 5S 


T 
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The Novelty Pocket-Knife. | 


Your Name and Address on one side—Three Bees on the other side. 





HOWARD M. MELBEE, 


HONEYVILLE, O. 








(THs CUT IS THE “ULL SIZE OF THE KNIFE.) 


Your Name on the Knife.—When orderiug, be sure to say just what name and 


address you wish put on the Knite. 
The Novelty Knife is indeed a novelty 


i ; t The novelty lies in the handle. 
made beautifully of indestructible celluloid, which is as transparent as glass. 
derneath the celluloid, on one side of the handle is placed the name and residence of 


It is 
Un- 





the subscriber, and on the other side pictures of a Queen, Drone, and Worker, as 


shown here. 


The Material entering into this celebrated knife is of the very best quality; 


the blades are hand-forged out of the very finest English razor-steel, and we war- 
The bolsters are made of German silver, and will never rust or 
The rivets are hardened German silver wire; 


rant every blade. 
corrode. 





the linings are plate brass; 


the back springs of Sheffield spring-steel, and the finish of the handle as described 


above. It will last a last-time, with proper usage. 


Why Own the Novelty Knife? In case a good knife is lost, the chances are the 


owner will never recover it; but ifthe ‘“* Novelty” 
f owner, the finder will return it; otherwise to try todestroy the name and ad- 

If traveling, and you meet with a serious accident, and are so for- 
your PocKET-KNIFE will serve as an identifier; and in 


iress, would destroy the knife. 
tunate as to have one of the “ Novelties,” 


is lost, having name and address 


case of death, your relatives will at once be notified of the accident. 


How appropriate this knife is for a present! 


What more lasting memento could a mother 


give toa son, a wife to a husband, a sister to a brother, or a lady to a gentleman, the knife having 


the name of the recipient on one side? 


The accompanying cu/ gives a faint idea, but cannot fully convey an exact representation of 
this beautiful knife, as the “* Novelty” must be seen to be appreciated. 


How to Get this Valuable Knife.—We send it postpaid for $1.25, or give it as a Premium to the 


one sending us 1 HREE NEW SUBSCRIBERS to the Bee Journal (with $3.00.) 
Knife and the Bee Journal for one year, both for $1.90. 


We will club the Novelty 


GEORGE W,. YORK & CO,, 118 Mich, St, Chicago, IIL 


8° Please allor’ *bout two weeks for your knife order to be filled. 





rATENT WIRED COMB FOUNDATION 


Has no Sag in Brood-Frames. 
Thin Flat-Bottom Foundation 


Has no Fishbone in the Surplus 

Honey. 
Being the cleanest is usually workt | 
the quickest of any foundation made, | 


J. A. VAN DEUSEN, 


| 
Sole Manufacturer, | 





Sprout Brook, Montgomery Co., N.Y, 








Laxative 





Handsome 
Stick Pin 


You pay for what you get in this world. 
sition we want you to try our great medicine for Indigestion, Constipation, Biliousness, Sick 
Headache, Insomnia, ‘‘the Blues,” and like complaints— 


NERVO-VITAL 


We know you won’t buy it, until you know something about it. 
to know how good it is, is to let you try it. 
booklet, and we will send you a free sample package, that you may try it yourself. We know 
you will always keep it in the house, if you once try it. 
At all Druggists— 10 and 25 cents. 


FREE! 


[This company u ill do ex 


==> The EASIEST T0 RUK 


i] = vecause they have the bestsystem of reg- 
ulating temperature and moisture, 


1 ae LA Incubators 
M A R & Brooders 
Hot Air or Hot Water. Money back if you want 
it. Absolutely safe. Durably built. Catalog for 2c, 


MARILLA INCUBATOR CO. ,Box 31 Bose Hill,N.Y. 
Please mention bee Journal when writing. 


15 colonies of bees in good chaff 
or a 6 hives; also a good farm. 
46A3t ALBERT BAXTER, Muskegon, Mich. 

















You understand that. 


That’s what we do. 


worth double the money, 
ductory offer. 
noney returned, 


actly as it promises 


What fairer offer could we make? 


If, instead of sending for a sample, yousend us 25c we 
will send you ‘‘Health” booklet,a 25c box and a handsome 
gold stick-pin, set with emerald, ruby 
Order by number. This is an extra intro 
Only one pin to one person, 

Send now while the offer is good. 


MODERN REMEDY COMPANY, KEWANEE, ILLINOIS, 


Editors. | 


pened to buckwheat and all the rest of 
the honey-plants. All the honey the 
bees secured was from white and red 
clover, in July. 

I have found 3 bee-trees, but there 
wasn’t a good mess of honey in them. 
There were ants in one nearly as big 
as bees, and I suppose they ate the 
honey as fast as the bees stored it. I 
took some of the bees home, and they 
have stored about 10 pounds of honey 
since Aug. 15. 

I expect to winter 4 colonies, and 
hope to have better luck next year. 

B. F. SCHMIDT. 

Clayton Co., Iowa, Oct. 29. 





Working Bees on Shares. 


Icame across a lot of bees the other 
day—about 30 colonies—in a blue- 
thistle and basswood section along the 
Potomac River. They were in box- 
hives, and had never had any atten- 
tion. The people who own them want 
me to work for the half of them, pay 
me for new hives, and bear half of the 
expense after paying for the hives. 
I expect to go to look after them in a 
day or two. They say that there is a 
great deal of honey in the hives, but 
they are afraid of the bees, so have not 
taken any off this season, and if I take 
it off I am to have half of it. 

L,. A. HAMMOND. 

Washington Co., Md., Nov. 6. 





Two Girl Bee-Keepers. 


I am a little girl only 13 years old, 
and live on a farm away out here in 
Washington. My younger sister and 
I have one strong colony of bees which 
we found inan old hollow log a year 
ago. We put them into an old box and 
brought them home. We got a neigh- 
bor to make us a hive, which is 13x20 
inches, 2 story, with 7 frames below 
and 6 above, put in crosswise. 

I want to tell what those bees did 
the past summer. They started in last 








But as a business propo- 





Tablets 


The best way to get you 
Send Stamp for ‘‘Health” 





or pearl, warranted to be 


If unsatisfactory 
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A HANDY TOOL-HOLDER! 


Sent by Express, for $1.50; or with the Bee Journal 
for $2.00. 


one year—both 


Every Manufacturer, Miller, Carpenter, 
Cabinet Maker, Machinist. Wheelwright and 
Quarryman, Farmer, or any oneusing a grind- 
stone, should have one of these Tool-Holders. 
One boy can do the work of two persons, and 
grind much faster, easier and with perfect 
accuracy. Will hold any kind of tool, from 
the smallest chisel to a draw shave or ax. 
Extra attachment for sharpening scythe 
blades included in the above price. The work 
is done without wetting the hands or soiling 
the clothes, as the water flows from the opera- 
tor. Itcan be attached to any size stone for 
haud or steam power, is always —<z for use, 
nothing to get out of order, and is absolutely 
worth 100 times its cost. 

No farm is well-equipped un- 
less it has a Tool-Holder. Pays 
“or itself in a short time. 


How to Use the Holder, 


DIRECTIONS.—The Tool is fas- 
tened securely In the Holder by 
aset-screw and can be ground 
to any desired bevel by insert- 
ing the arm of the Holder into 
a higher or lower notch of the 
standard. While turning the 
crank with the right hand, the 
left rests on an steadies the 
Holder ; the Tool is moved to 
the right or left across the 
stone, or examined while grind- 
ing, as readily and in the same 
way asif held in th? hands. 

For grinding Round - Edge 
Tools, the holes in the stand- 
ard are used instead of the 
uotches. 



















Peet 









QUEENS | 


Smokers, Sections, 
Comb Foundatioz 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 
And all Apiarian Supplie 


118 Michigan Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
6 FES cheap. Send for 


FREE Catalogue. gE. 7. FLANAGAN, Belleville, © 
Please mention Bee Journal when writive 


FREE FOR A MONTH.... | 


If you are interested in Sheep in any way 
you cannot afford to be without the best 
Sheep Paper publisht in the United States. 


Wool Markets and Sheep 


has a hobby which is the sheep-breeder and 
his industry, first,foremost and all the time. | 
Are you interested? Write to-day. | 

| 







ELECTRIC HANDY WAGONS 
excel in quality. strength, durability. Carry 7000 Iba, 
They are Low priced 

ut not cheap. 
Electric Steel 
W heels—straight 
or staggered oval 
spokes. Any height, 
any width of tire tofit any wagon. Catalogue FREE. 
ELEOTRIO WHEEL cO., Box 16. Quincy, [lis, 


BEE-SUPPLIES. 


Muth’s Square Glass Honey-Jars. ——— 
| Send for Catalog. 























HONEY anp BEESWAX WANTED. 
Cc H.W. WEBER, 
42Atf 2146 Central Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


“lease mention Bee Journal when writing. 


The Fannie Field 
Poultry Pamphlets Cheap. 


We will mail you your choice of any of the following 64-page poultry pamph- 
lets at 10 cents each, or all 3 for only 25 cents 


POULTRY FOR MARKET. 
raising profitable. 

CAPONS AND CAPONIZING.—It shows in clear language and by illustra- 
tions all the particulars about caponizing fowls, and thus how to make the most 
money out of them. Every up-to-date poultry-keeper should have it. 


OUR POULTRY DOCTOR, or, Health in the Poultry Yard, and How to Cure 
Sick Fowls. All about poultry diseases and their cure. 


WOOL MARKETS AND SHEEP, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Please “ention Bee Journal when writing. 











while they last: 


It is written for those who wish to make poultry- 


Remember, we mail the above at 10 cents each, or all three for 25 cents; or 
for $1.10 we will mail the three pamphlets and credit your subscription to the 
American Bee Journal for one year. Address, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CoO., 


118 Michigan Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 





spring without any starters o; 
thing. They just filled that hive , 
fullof honey. By the first of Aucy 
we took out two frames of hone, 
one of them was 3 inches thick 
weighed 8 pounds. Of course, 
frames were too far apart, but we 
just sent for 3 new hives, 2-story, 
plete for comb honey. So you see we 
will be all right for next summer, if we 
don’t lose the bees this winter. 

We now have the hive in a large box. 
First we took a box about 3 feet Square 
—nailed a couple of 2x6 for it to res; 
on, then we set the hive in it, fixt the 
entrance, and packt the sides with 
chaff, then bankt up around with 
earth. We are going to put cushions 
on top of the upper story, and finish 
packing the box when it gets colder. 

There was a bee-man here this sum- 
mer who said my bees were hybrids, so 
I want to get a good Italian queen iy 
the spring, and divide them, and then 
replace the old queen with another in 
July. How should I proceed in divia- 
ing next spring ? If I put a new queen 
in the old hive will they swarm or not 
in the spring ? 

ADNAH AND ALICE YOUNT. 

Spokane, Wash., Nov. 7. 


[ You will find full directions in 
the bee-book which we have just mailed 
you, both for introducing queens and 
dividing. If after reading the book 
carefully, you don’t understand fully, 
then send on your questions and they 
will be answered in the Bee Journal. 
EDITOR. } 





om- 


- Introducing Queens. 


We hear some complaints with th 
new pasteboard feature. I believe ther 
must have been something wrong with 
the cages that failed to work. Were 
the perforations in the pasteboard cut 
out clear? And didthe candy com 
clear out to the pasteboard, thru the 
hole intended for the cork? This, I 
think, is very important. If the 
once get a taste of the candy thru the 
pasteboard, they are then determined 
to get it all, and will tear away the 
paper. 

I think by lengthening the cage and 
making the cork-hole twice as long, 
and filling it (the hole) with candy, 
would work nicely if we remove th 
pasteboard entirely. It would certain) 
take the bees several hours longer t 
release the queen than by the 
method. A. E. WILLcuTt. 

Hampshire Co., Mass. 


bees 


cork 





Two Years of Failure. 


I have had two years of failure 
bees, and this year I got only 23 pounds 
of honey from 28 colonies. 

Fulton Co., Ind. SAMUEL RICKE! 








Sharples Cream Separators: Profitable Dairying 





FOR SALE! 


Best Extracted Alfalfa Hone! 


Guaranteed absolutely Pure Bees’ Honey. 
Packt in 5-gallon tin cans, of about 60 s 
each, two cans to the case, 7% cents per | 
cash with order. Buy direct from the bh 
Alfalfa. We can please you. Headq t 
for ALFALFA and SWEET CLOVER SE! 
Write for prices. Vogeler-Wiedemann Co 
60-62 W. First So. St., Sart LAKE CITy, 


43Atf Please mention the Bee J« a 
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“CONVENTION NOTICES. 





\innesota.—The 12th annual meeting of the 
,yesota Bee-Keepers’ Association will be 
n Plymouth Church, cor. 8th Street and 
let Ave., Minneapolis, Minn., eng 4 
rsday and Friday, Dec. 5, 6, and 7 7,1900. An 
ent program is prepared and a good time 
st. The Horticultural Society meets at 
same time and place. Purchase railroad 
4s to their society, taking a certificate for 
amount paid, and if 100 certificates are se- 
i a reduction to one-third fare for the re- 
trip can be had. 
Dr. L. D. LEonaARD, Sec. 
Syndicate Block, Minneapolis, Minn. 





Ontarte, Canada.—The annual meeting of the 
rio Bee-Keepers’ Association will be held 
t Niagara Falls, Ont., Dec. 4, 5, 6, next. There 
very good program arranged, and we feel 
dent there will be a pleasant and profitable 
ting. A hearty invitation is extended to all 
-keepers toattend, and we hope to have many 
he United States bee- keepers present. 
treetsville, Ont. W. Couse, Sec. 


ed nel del ee a ek a a 


AND DIRECTORY OP 

Bel rial Hare Guide BREEDERS. Price 25c 
Inland Poultry Journal Go., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 








YELLOW OR WHITE 


Sweet Clover Seed 


——FREE AS A PREMIUM—— 
For Sending us One New Subscriber for a Year. 


There has been so much written 
about both the white and the yellow 
variety of sweet clover, that we will 
simply say here that if one of our pres- 














ent regular subscribers will send us $1 
ith a new name for next year (1901), 
vill send the new subscriber the bal- 
> of this year’s (1900) numbers free, 
and mail, postpaid, to the one sending 
the new name andthe dollar, either 
one pound of yellow sweet clover seed, 
r two pounds of the white sweet clo- 
ver. This is a good chance to get a 
start of both kinds of these honey clo- 
rs. Better send two new subscribers 
th $2.00) and get the three pounds 


tr seed, Address, 
GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 
higan Street, - CHICAGO, ILL’ 





DR. PEIRO, 
34 Central Music Hall, CHICAGO, 


Please mention Bee sournal when writing, 


The Emerson Binder 


This Emerson stiff-board Binder with cloth 
back for the American Bee Journal we mail for 
but 60 cents; or we will send it with the Bee 
Journal for one year—both for only $1.40. It is 
a fine thing to preserve the copies of the Jour- 
nal as fast as they are received. If you have 
this “Emerson” no further binding is neces- 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
118 Michigan Street, CHICAGO, ILL 








DO YOU WANT A— 


High Grade of Italian Queens 


OR A CHOICE STRAWBERRY ? 
Send for descriptive price-list. 
D. J. BLOCHER, Pearl City, Il. 
47A26t Mention the American Bee Journal. 


Landstrotn on.. 
The HONGU-BE6 


Revised by Dadant—1899 Edition. 





This is one of the standard books on 
bee-culture, and ought to be in the 
library of every bee-keeper. It is bound 
substantially in cloth, and contains 
over 500 pages, being revised by those 
large, practical bee-keepers, so well- 
known to all the readers of the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal—Chas. Dadant & Son. 
Each subject is clearly and thoroly ex- 
plained, so that by following the in- 
structions of this book one cannot fail 
to be wonderfully helpt on *he way to 
success with bees. 

The book we mail for $1.25, or club 
it with the American Bee Journal for 
one year—both for $1.75; or, we will 
mail it asa premium for sending us 
THREE NE Ww subscribers to the Bee 
Journal for one year, with $3.00. 

This is a splendid chance to get a 
grand bee-book for a very little money 
or work. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 


118 Michigan Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. 
Wholesale 


DITTMER’S = wre 
FOUNDATION 


eee SS een 





This foundation is made by an absolutely 
non-dipping process, thereby producing a per- 
fectly clear and pliable foundation that retains 
the odor and color of beeswax, and is free from 
dirt. ; 

Working wax into foundation for cash, a 
specialty. Write for samples and prices. 

A full line of Supplies at the very lowest 
prices, and in any quantity. Best quality and 
prompt shipment. Send for large, illustrated 
catalog. 


GUS. DITTMER, Augusta, Wis. 


Beeswax Wanted. 
Please mention Bee Journal whem writing. 
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CuIcaGco, Nov. 8.—There is a demand for 
fancy white comb honey at loc that takes all 
of this grade upon arrival; other grades are less 
active, with No. 1 white at 15c; amber and 
travel-stained white ranges from 13@l4c, with 
dark amber and buckwheat comb 10@12c. “Ex- 
tracted, white, 74@8c; amber, 7@7%c; dark 
grades, including buckwheat, 64%@6\c. Bees- 
wax, 28c. R. A. Burnett & Co. 


KANSAS City, Oct. 25.—Fancy white comb, 
14@15c; receipts light; amber, 13@14c; dark am- 
ber, 9@llc; slow sale. Beeswax, 24@25c; fair 
demand; light receipts. 

W. R. CROMWELL PRODUCE Co., 
Successors to C. C. Clemons & Co, 


BuFFALO, Nov. 8.—The high prices attract 
increast receipts, but fancy white comb is sus- 
tained and active at 17@18c; fair to good, 1415; 
buckwheat, etc., 11@12c. Supplies here are 


moderate. All smalllots. Extracted is selling 
some better. Fancy, 8@9%c; common would sell 
atless. Beeswax, 25@30c. BATTERSON & Co, 


ALBANY, N.Y., Nov. 10.—Best white comb, 16 
@lic; good, 15@1l6c; mixt, 14@15c; best buck- 
wheat, 13@14c; good, 12@13c. Best white ex- 
tracted, 9@9%c; mixt, 74%@8%c; buckwheat, 
6@6%c. 

The honey market holds firm here; receipts 
light and but little stock on hand. 

H. R. WRIGHT, 


Boston, Nov. 9.—Our market on honey con- 
tinues strong, with light receipts. Fancy one- 
ound cartons, 1l7c; A No. 1, 15@l6c; No. 1, 15c; 
No. 2, 12@13c. Extracted from 7%@8% cents, 
according toquality. Beeswax steady at 25@27c 

BLAKE, Scott & Leg. 


CINCINNATI, Sept. 21.—The demand for fancy 
comb honey is good and finds ready sale at 16@ 
l64éc; No. 1, 15c. The demand for extracted 
honey at present is slow and offer same by the 
barrel as | a mene White clover, 8%@9%c; South- 
ern, 64@7%c; Florida,7@8 cents, according to, 
quality. Beeswax, 27c. 

The above are MY SELLING PRICES. I do not 
handle any honey on commission, but pay spot 
cash on delivery. Cc. H. Ww. WEBER. 


New York, Oct. 19.—During the past two 
weeks, receipts of comb honey have been quite 
extensive, several carloads of California and 
Nevada honey having arrived, and some large 
shipments of buckwheat, and for the present 
there is plenty of supply to meet the demand. 
We quote: Fancy white comb, 15@1l6c; No. 1, 
white, 14@14c; fancy amber, 124%@13c; amber, 
11@12c; buckwheat, 10@11c. 

There are no new features in regard to ex- 
tracted honey. The demand is fair at un- 
changed quotations. Beeswax dull at 27c. 

HILDRETH & SEGELKEN. 


DETROIT, Nov.12—Fancy white comb, 15@1é6c; 
No. 1, 13@14c; darker grades, 10%@llc. Ex- 
tracted, white clover, Sec; light amber, 7%c; 
darker grades, 6(@6%c. Beeswax, 26@28c. 

M. H. Hunt & Son, 


San FRANCISCO, Nov. 7.— White comb, 13@ 
l4cents; amber, 1146@12%c; dark, 8@%. Ex- 
tracted, white, 7%@8c; light amber 6 Y@i%c;3 
amber, 5%@6%c. Beeswax. 26@28c. 

Owing to slim stocks, business in honey of 
all descriptions is of necessity restricted to very 
small compass. High- grade water white, either 
comb or extracted, is especially scarce. Pre- 
vious quotations remain in force, with market 
firm at these figures. 





A HONEY MARKET.—Don’t think that your 
crop is too large or too small to interest us. We 
have bought and sold five carloads already this 
season, and want more. We pay spot cash. Ad- 
dress, fir ing quality, quantity and price, 

THos. C. STANLEY & Son, Fairfield, I11. 


W alte To Buy Honey 


What have you to offer 
and at what price ? 
ED WILKINSON, Wilton, Wis. 
FOR THANKSGIVING DAY 

a rate of one fare anda third for the 

round trip has been authorized to 

points within 150 miles, on the Nickel 

Plate Road, Chicago Passenger Sta- 

tion, Van Buren St. and Pacific Ave., 


on the Loop. City Ticket Office, 111 
Adams St. 38 
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We have a Large Stock on hand 
and can ship promptly. 


SEND US YOUR ORDERS FOR 


Hives, EXbPagtors 


OR ANYTHING YOU WANT IN THE 
BEE-KEEPING LINE. 


WE MAKE ONLY THE BEST. 


’ Our Falcon Sections and New Process Founda- 
tion are ahead of everything, and cost no more 
than other makes. New Catalog and copy of 
THE AMERICAN BEE-KEEPER free. Address, 


THE W. T. FALGONER MFG. GO., 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


P a> W. M. GERRISH, East Notingham, N. H., 
carries a full line of our goods at catalog prices. 
Order of him and save freight. 


SWEET CLOVER 


And Several Other Clover Seeds. 





We have made arrangements so that we can 
furnish Seed of several of the Clovers by freight 
or express, at the following prices, cash with 


the order: 

5% 10% «625550 
Sweet Clover (white) ...... 60c $1.00 $2.25 $4.00 
Sweet Clover (yellow)....$1.50 2.80 6.25 12.00 
Crimson Clover ........... 7c 1.20 2.75 5.00 
A lalins ClovOl « ..00e cece ccc 80c 150 3.50 6.50 
White Clover.............. 9c 1.70 3.75 6.50 
Alfalfa Clover ......cecee. 80c 1.40 3.25 6.00 


Prices subject to market changes. 

Add 25 cents to your order, for cartage. if 
wanted by freight, or 10 cents per pound if 
wanted by mail. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 
118 Michigan Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 





IF YOU WANT THE 


BEE-BOOK 


That covers the wnole Apicultural Field more 
completely than any other publisht, send $1.25 
to Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Calif., for his 


Bee-Keepers’ Guide. 


Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 


CHEA FARM 


LANDS 


Located on the Illinois Central R.R. in 


SOUTHERN , . 
EW LINOIS 


anda also located on the Yazoo & Mississippi 
Valley R.R. in the famous 


YAZOO VALLEY 


of Mississippi—specially adapted to the 
raising of 


CORN AND HOGS, 


S0il RICHESt te WOFIC. 


Write for Pamphlets and Maps. 


E. P. SKENE, Land Commissioner, 


Ill. Cent. R.R. Co., Park Row, Room 413, 
2AA24t CHICAGO, ILL. 
Please mention Bee Journa) when Writin-e. 


FALL SPECIALTIES 


Shipping-Cases, Root’s No-Drip; Five-Gallon 
Cans for extracted honey, Danz. Cartons for 
comb honey. Cash or trade for beeswax. Send for 
catalog. M. H. Hunt & Son, Bell Branch, Mich. 
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We guarantee Why does it sell .,., 
satisfaction. TR HE so well? TER 


What more can anybody do? BEAUTY, Because it has always given better satis. 
PURITY, PIRMNESS, "No SAGGING, Ne faction than any other. 
LO. Because in 23 years there have not been any 
PATENT “WEED-PROCESS SHEETING. —— but thousands of compli- 
ments 




















Send name for our Catalog, Samples of Foundation and Veil Material, 
We sel) the best Veils, cotton or silk. 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS. 


Langstroth on the Honey-Bee, hevised 


The Classic in Bee-Culture—Price, $1.25, by Mail. 


Beeswax Wanted 3 x 
AT ALL TIMES. CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. Hamilton, Hancock Co., Ill. 








MADE TO ORDER. 


Bingham Brass Smokers, 


made of sheet-brass which does not rust or burn ut should 
last a life-time. You need one, but they cost 25 cents more 
than tin of the samesize. The little n cut shows our 
brass hinge put on the three larger sist. 


No wonder Bingham’s 4-inch Smoke Engine goes with- 
out puffing and does not 


DROP INKY DROPS. 


The perforated steel fire-grate has 381 holes to air the fuel and support the fire. 
Prices: Heavy Tin Smoke Engine, four-inch Stove, per mail, $1.50; 34-inch, $1.10; three- 
inch, $1.00; 2%-inch, 90 cents; two-inch, 65 cents. 


BINGHAM SMOKERS 


are the original, and have all the improvements, and have been the STANDARD OF 
EXCELLENCE for 22 years. Address, T. F. BINGHAM, FARWELL, MICH, 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


One Pound Square Honel-Jars, 


- —_—_—_——— $5.00 a gross; 5 gross, $4.80 per gross. 


WINTER-CASES, 10 for $7.00. CARTONS—the best made. 
Catalog of Apiarian Supplies and Queens free. 


Apiaries—Glen Cove, Ll. | J, STRINGHAM, 105 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 





i ne dead dina de ti did tt ana 





Four Celluloid Queen-Buttons Free 


wu AS A PREMIUM %,. 

For sending us ONE NEW SUBSCRIBER 
to the American Bee Journal for three months 
with 30 cents, we will mail you FOUR of these 
pretty buttons for wearing on the coat-lapel. 
(You can wear one and give the others to the 
children.) The queen has a golden tinge. 

This offer is made only to our present regular subscribers. 

NOTE.—One reader writes: “I have every reason to believe that it would be a very g 
idea for every bee-keeper to wear one [of the buttons] as it will cause people to ask quest 
about the busy bee, and many a conversation thus started would wind up with the sale 
more or less honey; at any rate, it would give the bee-keeper a superior opportunity to 
lighten many a person in regard to honey and bees.” 

Prices of Buttons alone, postpaid: One button, 8 cts.; 2 buttons, 6 ct 
each; 5 or more, 5cts. each. (Stamps taken.) Address, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 118 Michigan St., CHICAGO. 
vvvvvVvVvVvVvVvVvVvVvVvVY 











